






























CURIOSITIES OF THE LAW. 


How Mr, Hunt, of Kent County, Delaware,] 
Gained a Fortune by a Single Breath, 

Special Correspondence of Hie Times. \ ^D^X*^ 

Wilmington, Del., May 8. —The Kent county Su¬ 
perior Court has been engaged all this week with a very 
important case. Under the laws of Delaware the prop¬ 
erty of a wife who dies without issue descends not to 
her husband, but to those of her own blood. Ten years 
ago Henry Stout, a wealthy Dover lawyer, died, leav¬ 
ing his property to his three children. Five years ago 
his only daughter married the Rev. IT. R. Hall, of 
Lew T es, and a year later she died in giving birth to her 
first child. The latter, it was claimed by the father, 
lived for a few minutes after being delivered, but this 
Mrs. Hall’s brothers denied. If the babe breathed for 
a single second after birth then its mother’s 
property descended to her husband. If it was 
dead when delivered, however, the mother died 
without issue and her property descended to her 
brothers. To settle the question the brothers brought 
suit for the property, and the case occupied the atten¬ 
tion of the court the entire week. For the plaintiffs 
Senator Saulsbury and ex-Senator Comegys appeared, 
and the defendant was represented by ex-Judge Lay- 
ton, ex-Congressman Smithers and Edward Ridgely, 
Esq. The first witness called was Dr. George Goo dell, 
who attended Mrs. Hall in her fatal sickness, and de¬ 
livered her of a child. He was positive the child 
showed no signs of respiration or muscular motion 
after birth. This was all the material eviden ce offered 
by the plaintiffs at this stage of the proceed¬ 
ings. Dr. Page, who was also present at the 
delivery of the child, was called by the defense. He 
believed the child had a distinct existence, for with 
his ear upon its chest he had heard its heart beat; he 
also saw the temporal arteries vibrate and the umbili¬ 
cal chord throb. 

Dr. Penrose, Professor of Obstetrics in the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, being called as an" expert, said 
that from the testimony he had heard he felt positive 
of the child’s independent and distinct existence. Drs. 
Jump and Shoemaker gave similar testimony. In re¬ 
buttal, the plaintiffs called Drs. Call all and Ezekiel 
and William Cooper, who testified that the child had 
none other than a foetal life, and that its existence was 
necessarily imperfect and indistinct—of no account 
whatever in establishing the defendant’s claim to his 
dead wife’s property. 

This closed the evidence and the case was argued at 
great length by counsel. Yesterday morning the ar¬ 
guments were concluded and Chief Justice Gilpin de¬ 
livered an elaborate charge to the jury, who were then 
given the case, and to-day they returned a verdict in 
favor of Hall, the defendant, basing it upon the sup¬ 
position that the child drew at least one breath in this 
world, sufficient to possess Mr. H. with a fortune. 
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thing of beauty a 
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■worthy crew. It was no long and floating 
Coffin like the Atlantic, nor patched and length¬ 
ened side-wheeler like the Yille du Harre, but a 
perfect ship, built in the best manner, of the best 
materials and upon the best models, and when 

and glided into the water a 
lid a joy forever—we believe that 
h rase—not a twelvemonth agro, 
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its masters thought it would live forever. And 
yet in darkness and distress, when almost within 
sight of the bavep, and notwithstanding its splen¬ 
did officers and well-disciplined and able-bodied 
crew, and the admirable precautions which the 
British Government has taken to warn the be¬ 
lated mariner of the sharp teeth of “the dogs 
of Scilly,” it has gone to pieces on the rocks, 
and with it over two hundred lives have gone out. 

We do not knbw where to lay the blame for 
this dire disaster, por do we care especially so to 
do. Every human precaution seems to have been 
exhausted to prevent it; the ship was staunch; 
the captain true arid sober ; the crew brave and 
willing, and the signals perfect. Perhaps we shall 
never know until the sea gives up its secrets, but 
the calamity seems 1 to be one of those which, 
man’s wits being round wanting, he vaguely 
ascribes to Providence. After the first horror of 
the event shall have passed away it may be proved 
that the ship, after alii was weak, her engines de¬ 
fective, and that her rudder refused to obey the 
helmsman’s call; the captain may have been 
drunk, the crew insubordinate, or the passengers 
perhaps were panic stricken and the cause of their 
own unhappy fate. But until the facts are more 
clearly presented we shall believe that this last 
awful episode of life and death on the ocean was 
one of those inscrutable dispensations of Heaven 
with which it every now and when reminds us of 
its supreme sway, and spurns weak man from the 
ocean’s bosom to the skies. 


MAY 10, 1775. 

The news of the engagement at Lexington and 
Concord, while it instantly aroused the warlike 
spirit of the colonies, caused the more thoughtful 
to await with graver concern than ever the action 
of the General Congres>_/ 0r hose session was then 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A L IVE BIRTH? 
BY JOHN J. RE ESE, M .D., 

Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Toxicology in the University of 

Pennsylvania. 

T HE question, What constitutes a live birth ? has 
an important twofold medico-legal application. 
First, in its criminal relation to infanticide; and 
secondly, in its civil bearing to the transmission 
of an estate from a deceased wife to her husband, 
through issue born alive. 

A very different answer to the above question 
would be given by the non-professional and the pro¬ 
fessional person. In the estimation ( of the former, 
life in the new-born babe is evidenced only by the 
full and active play of all the functions and organs 
of its body. If it has come into the world without 
exhibiting voluntary movements and without visible 
respiration (and consequently without the traditional 
cry), albeit having a pulsating umbilical cord, a 
throbbing heart, and a distinct pulse, he would 
probably pronounce that the child is not really alive, 
—that is, that it has not a separate, independent 
existence apart from its mother; but that it merely 
carries in its body the faint remnants of its former 
foetal life, which are now rapidly flickering away. 


* 








and the fibres that convey impression to the brain 
become affected, then vision is impaired. A man 
may have considerable atrophy of the nerve-en¬ 
trance, but so long as these fibres that pass out into 
the retina are not interfered with he may have very 
good sight \ in the present case we found vision 
very much reduced, so that it was only about ^ 
on each side, but there may be decided atrophy 
of the nerve-entrance and yet the vision be 

We call this disease amblyopia potatorum , from 
drinking, or amblyopia ex abusu , from abuse of any 
of the stimulants or narcotics. It is usually a neu¬ 
ritis in its first stages. The treatment is, in the first 
place to abandon the habit which produced the 
trouble, and in the second place to stimulate the 
nerve. You remember we advised that man to 
give up the use of tobacco and alcohol, and to 
use strychnia. The object of the strychnia was 
to stimulate the vessels to produce such action as 
will fill up these little lateral blood-vessels of the 
disk which have become void of blood, for it is 
anaemia which causes this tissue to shrivel and lose 
its power of conveying impressions. 

Atrophy of the optic nerve may be produced by 
very many causes, and I do not think true atrophy 

of the nerve is one of the frequent results of the 
vol. v.— 35 * 
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On the other hand, the professional expert will tell 

us that any one satisfactory evidence of life is suffi¬ 
cient to establish its existence, both physiological 

and legal. - 4 

Let it be premised that by the term live birth the 
law understands “ the complete extrusion from the 
mother of a living child,’’ with or without the sever¬ 
ance of the cord. In the case of an alleged infanti¬ 
cide, where proofs of the crime can be obtained solely 
from the inspection of the dead body, the chief evi¬ 
dence of previous life is derived from the hydrostatic 
test of the lungs ; and this, unfortunately, is not al¬ 
ways reliable. But in the civil case, which has ref¬ 
erence to the transmission of an inheritance through 
a child born alive, the proofs of the live birth can 
readily be furnished by the attending physician, as 
also by other witnesses who may have been present 
at the delivery. In this latter case, no post-mortem 
examination is necessary, since the other proofs of 
life are far more satisfactory and complete. 

It is to the latter aspect of the case (the civil) 
that I propose briefly to direct attention in the 
present article. By the old English law which has 
been in operation for centuries, and which is recog¬ 
nized at the present day in several of the United 
States, the husband of a deceased wife who dies 
seized of an inheritance acquires a life-interest in 
such \x\\\zx\X.axuiz, provided there was issue born alive. 
In such a case, the husband is technically said to 
inherit by “ tenancy of the courtesy of England;” 
he is called “a tenant by courtesy.” In the State 
of Delaware, which still retains the old English law 
on this subject, an important case lately occurred 
in which this principle was involved. The case 
(Stout vs. Killen) was tried in Dover, May 4, 1875, 
before the Superior Court of Delaware, the Hon. 
Judge Gilpin presiding, on a writ of ejectment 
brought against the defendant for the recovery of a 
property that had passed into his possession, as 
“ tenant by courtesy,” on the death of his wife 
some years previously, through an infant alleged to 
have been born alive, but which survived but half 
an hour. The plaintiffs (the wife’s heirs-at-law), on 
the other hand, affirmed that the child was not born 
alive, and, consequently, that theestatedid not pass 
to the husband. Here the whole case virtually 
turned upon the question of the live birth, and this, 
of course, involved the important query of what 
constitutes a live birth. 

Two highly respectable physicians who attended 
the lady in her confinement testified that the labor 
was a protracted and difficult one, requiring the use 
of the forceps. The patient, moreover, had con¬ 
vulsions. The child was large and fully developed, 
the chest was rounded, the lips were ruddy, the 
general color of the body natural (not livid). The 
umbilical cord distinctly pulsated for about twenty 
minutes after complete delivery, when it was cut. 
The heart and temporal arteries beat distinctly all 
this time, and continued so to do for five or six min¬ 
utes after the severance of the cord. There was no 
perceptible respiration, and of course no cry; nor 
were any spontaneous movements of the body ob¬ 
served. All the usual restorative measures were 
practised, but without effect; all evidences of life 


ceasing about half an hour after the birth. Both 
the physicians testified that they regarded the child 
as born alive. 

As one of the expert witnesses called for the 
defence, I had no difficulty whatever in giving an 
affirmative answer to the question, Was this child 
born alive? and in this I was ably supported by 
Prof. Penrose, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and also by several distinguished physicians of 
Dover; and I based my opinion upon the following 
data: 

It has long been a settled point in law, founded 
upon a recognized physiological fact, that respira¬ 
tion (or crying), although an important evidence of 
live birth, is by no means the only evidence. It is 
admitted that a child may be born and die without 
‘breathing; so that the wilful destruction of such a 
child is just as much murder as if it had cried lustily 
and moved its limbs vigorously. * What the law 
requires in such cases is simply proof of life , not 
proof of respiration. Now, if life can be proved by 
other means than by respiration, the law’s demands 
will be satisfied. I think we must admit that the 
pulsation of the child’s heart and arteries, after its 
full extrusion into the world, and especially after 
severance of the umbilical cord, is a good evidence 
of life. Certainly the heart does not beat nor the 
pulse throb in a dead child ; and there is no alter¬ 
native between a dead child and a living one. 
Again, there can be no pulsations in the funis of a 
dead child ; we all know that one of the surest 
signs of death in a child during parturition is the 
cessation of the pulsations of the cord. Further¬ 
more, the redness of the lips and the healthy (not 
livid) appearance of the body, together with the 
rounded condition of the thorax, were highly sug¬ 
gestive of a feeble, though imperceptible, respira¬ 
tion. 

The only attempt on the part of the plaintiffs to 
rebut this testimony was by alleging that this (ad¬ 
mitted) life in the child was merely the remains of 
its intra-uterine life,—“a prolongation of its foetal 
life,”—extending its influence beyond the period 
when the child was separated from its mother, and 
galvanizing, as it were, what was in reality a lifeless 
mass of flesh and bones! This latter doctrine we 
hold to be untenable. The child was either alive 
or dead at its birth. Confessedly it was not born 
dead. No one would presume to bury an infant 
with its heart and arteries beating, and with a nat¬ 
ural appearance of its lips and skin, even though it 
did not visibly breathe. Such a “prolongation” 
of life was, by the plaintiff’s counsel, likened to the 
momentum imparted to a piece of machinery and 
retained for a while after the impelling power had 
been withdrawn. Here the motion might, in truth, 
be said to be merely the “ remnant” of the antece¬ 
dent power, and one that must of necessity soon 
come to a stop. But there is this immense differ¬ 
ence between the two cases, which, at first sight, 
might seem so analogous: the machinery is but 
dead matter, subject merely to the laws of inertia; 
whilst the infant is endowed with a living organism 
capable of maintaining its own existence, provided 
it be furnished with the conditions of life. This 
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idea is further sustained by the well-known fact that 
many infants born apparently dead, and remaining 
for some time in this state, do actually revive and 
continue to live. I admit that in a very important 
sense its extra-uterine life was a “prolongation” of 
its foetal life, but precisely in the same way as it is 
in all our bodies. Certainly there is no new life 
imparted to a child after it is born. The principle of 
life mysteriously contained in the vivified germ is 
the same life continued on in the matured man, only 
developed. The life of the oak of a century’s growth 
is essentially the same life that evidenced itself in 
the first swelling of the acorn beneath the soil. All 
we contend for is life ,—not the amount or quantity 
of life, but the fact of life; and this latter, we think, 
was abundantly established by the evidence. 

To discuss metaphysical subtleties on the subject 
of life before a court and jury, and to propound 
learned theories on the difference between intra- 
and extra-uterine life, in cases of this kind, may 
suit the purposes of ingenious counsel, but only 
serves to befog and confuse the plain common- 
sense jurymen. Besides, the rulings of the courts, 
both in England and in this country, have settled 
the question, in deciding that respiration (or cry¬ 
ing) on the part of the new-born child is not re¬ 
quired to establish the proof of a live birth, pro¬ 
vided there are other evidences. Undoubtedly, 
the best physiological test of life is the pulsation 
of the heart. It is a more satisfactory proof than 
respiration, inasmuch as, in ordinary cases, life 
terminates in the heart, and not in the lungs or 
brain, since the heart is found to be beating some 
time after all evidences of breathing have ceased. 
The well-known experiments of Sir B. Brodie on 
animals also confirm this assertion. We do not 
pronounce a dying man to be dead , however feeble 
or inaudible his respiration may be, so long as we 
can feel or hear the throbbings of his heart; cer¬ 
tainly we would hardly think it right to entomb 
such a person. And what is true of the man in 
this regard may be equally affirmed of the new¬ 
born infant. 

This Delaware case may be regarded as a leading 
case in this country, and the finding of the jury 
(which was for the defendant) may be considered 
as establishing an important precedent in cases of 
a similar character. These cases, I may remark, 
are not of frequent occurrence; only a few have 
been reported in the English courts, and I can find 
but a single authenticated one in the law reports of 
the different States of our own country: that of 
Garwood vs. Garwood, which was tried in Cali¬ 
fornia in 1865. (Wharton and Stifle’s Med. Jurisp., 
1873, vol. ii- P* *083, noted) 

In this latter case there were several circum¬ 
stances in which it closely resembled the one in 
question : thus, the labor was protracted ; the child 
did not breathe after it was born, but the umbilical 
cord and the heart beat for about fifteen minutes 
after extrusion from the mother; and the heart 
continued to pulsate two or three minutes after the 
severance of the cord. Besides, there were muscular 
movements of the hands and feet immediately after 
delivery. 
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In one of the English cases (Fish vs. Palmer) 
the court took the very extreme view that a mere 
twitching or tremulous motion of the lips of the 
child on its being put into warm water (and last¬ 
ing but for a few moments) was sufficient to estab¬ 
lish a live birth; and this without any observed 
pulsations in the heart or in the umbilical cord, or 
any sign of respiration. It seems to me that this is 
stretching the doctrine rather too far, inasmuch as 
the very slight contractions of the mouth that were 
noticed might be accounted for from the muscular 
irritability that had not yet been lost, but which, as 
is well known, continues for some time after death, 
and usually until cadaveric rigidity sets in. This 
irritability is believed to be an inherent property of 
the muscular tissue, and so long as it continues it 
may be excited by any external stimulus, such as 
cold, heat, electricity, etc., producing muscular 
contractions. But this sort of motion is a very 
different thing from the active movement of the 
blood in the heart and the umbilical vessels, pro¬ 
duced by the regular rhythmic contractions of the 
child’s heart, and kept up for half an hour after the 
complete extrusion of the child into the world. 

Another English case (Brock vs. Kelly, Taylor’s 
Med. Jurisp., Am. ed., 1873, p. 625) came before 
Vice-Chancellor Stuart in 1861, and his decision 
confirms the views above expressed. Here “there 
was slight pulsation in the cord after separation 
from the mother, showing a feeble but independent 
circulation ; there was no other indication of breath¬ 
ing than an arched state of the chest.” In this 
case Dr. Tyler Smith considered that the beating 
of the umbilical cord “was a physiological proof 
that the child in question was not born dead;” 
whilst Drs. Lee and Ramsbotham, on the other 
side, testified that “nothing less than breathing 
could, in their judgment, establish the fact of a live 
birth.” According to them, a child must breathe 
before it can be said to possess independent life. 
The vice-chancellor decided that proof of breathing 
was not necessary, and held that the pulsations of 
the cord, observed after birth, afforded sufficient 
legal evidence of a live birth. 

That the above decision was based on sound 
physiological reasons is further shown by a case re¬ 
ported by Dr. Seale (Am. Journ. Med. Sci ., July, 
1870, p. 278). He induced labor in a woman by 
means of ergot at about the seventh month of utero- 
gestation. “A large child was born, after some dif¬ 
ficulty, but it did not make the slightest effort to 
breathe; there was distinct pulsation in the cord.” 
Was this child living, or dead? According to Drs. 
Ramsbotham and Lee, it was not alive. But the 
result proved the fallacy of such an opinion ; for on 
subjecting the child to the action of hot and cold 
water, etc., “violent spasmodic contraction of the 
diaphragm took place, which continued for five 
minutes. The cord was now severed, and a little 
blood was allowed to escape from the foetal end ; 
the tongue, which had fallen back, was drawn for¬ 
ward ; a sudden spurt of a drachm of blood flowed 
when the constriction was relieved, and the child 
began to breathe very feebly, and so continued to 
breathe at long intervals. The heart beat very 
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but if the patient began to eat Miile the stream was 
passing, the usual symptoms were observed. Faradi¬ 
zation of the cervical sympathetic during eating caused 
rapid diminution of the redness, and cooling of this 
side. Various investigations showed an apparently 
normal condition of the nervous system in general. 
However, electro-sensibility of the right cheek was 
diminished. The hearing, which was imperfect, was 
worse on the right side. Examination of the abdominal 
organs showed enlargement of the liver and spleen. 

The increased secretion of sweat dated back to a 
fever from which the patient suffered in 1844, and which 
was accompanied by parotitis of the right side. X. 

A Masculine Maiden.— An individual twenty years 
of age, who had always been regarded as a girl, and 
whose social status was that of the sex, discovered his 
mistaken identity at the age of eighteen. For two years 
he kept his secret, but, wishing to marry, he was of 
course obliged to change his social position. 

The examination which he was obliged to undergo 
1 resulted in developing the following appearances as to 
the sexual organs. The scrotum, divided in the middle, 
Icontained both testicles, and on the left a scrotal hernia. 
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feebly; the pupils Widely dilated, and did not re¬ 
spond to light. This condition lasted one hour, 
when the child ceased breathing ; the death being 
undoubtedly caused by compression of the brain.” 

I think, then, that the above-mentioned cases suf¬ 
ficiently sustain the position that respiration is not 
necessary to establish a live birth. As M. Bouchut 
justly remarks, “Apparent death succeeding to birth, 
and characterized by the presence of a beating of 
the heart and an absence of respiration, is only a 
diseased condition of the new-born child {atelectasis), 
and whether it is cured of this or dies, it is living, 
although it has not breathed.” ( Gaz . des Hop., 
1855, No. 124.) 

In the California case above alluded to, the 
opinion of the judge, as expressed in an able 
charge, was “ that in the case in question it should 
be held that the beating of the heart was sponta¬ 
neous, and that the child was born alive.” 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


LIVING ISSUE. 

fiV T HEODORE H. SEYFERT, M.D. 

T AW, like every other science, is progressive, 
JL* and adapts itself readily to those changes 
which intellectual development points out for its 
equitable administration. The common law, for 
instance, is said to be the accumulated wisdom of a 
thousand years. It grows by time, and is strength- 
ened by the added wisdom of succeeding genera¬ 
tions. But were reason to remain silent before 
authority, good or bad, we would soon be in as 
ridiculous a position as if the laws of the Medes 
and Persians were our unalterable code. 

Legal reports are full of what are called “ over¬ 
ruled cases,” which simply means that judicial inter¬ 
pretation is not infallible, and that a case decided 
one way may, upon subsequent examination and 
reflection, be differently decided. There is such a 
thing as bad law, as there is such a thing as an 
illogical conclusion ; and a decision that is not 
based upon correct reasoning, although it may have 
the grandeur of “ authority” about it, is faulty, and 
liable to be “overruled;” but in all cases where 
the “authorities” are supported by reason, they 
stand, as they deserve to. 

The Dover case (referred to at length by Prof. 
/ Reese, in his article on “ What Constitutes a Live 
f Birth?” in the Medical Times of the 20th ult.) is one 
of a character rare in our jurisprudence, and might 
very properly have been treated as the first of its kind, 
deserving an exhaustive examination of the reason 
and the spirit of the law bearing upon the subject, 
independent of the decisions in previous cases of a 
\ similar character. In determining the question of 
what is living issue within the meaning of the law 
relative to the “tenancy by courtesy,” we must 
have a reasonable interpretation of the words “born 
1 alive,” and to assist in so interpreting these words 

* is the object of this paper. 

Among the canons of construction laid down by 
Blackstone is this: “Words are generally to be 
understood in their usual and most known signifi¬ 
cation; not so much regarding the propriety of 
grammar as their general and popular use. The 
word born is understood by all, and as it is so 
understood the law understands it. It is the act of 
coming into this life, into communication with the 
outer world; and until this is accomplished the being 
is not born. The condition in which it comes is next 
to be considered; it must be born alive. Is it not 
reasonable to suppose that what the law contem¬ 
plates in this term is not a partial or a qualified 
life, but an absolute life? that is to say, that the 
issue when born must be possessed of all conditions 
necessary to existence ? Keeping in view the corn¬ 
el mon-sense canon of construction, let us refer to Prof. 
Reese’s paper, in which I find it stated that in estab¬ 
lishing the claim of a tenant by courtesy , “ what the 
von. v.— 40 * 


law requires is simply proof of life,” —not evidence 
to prove that the issue possessed an independent 
existence, but simply that it lived after its complete 
extrusion from the mother. Neither does the doc¬ 
tor consider the amount of life as worthy of special 
attention, for he declares that “ all we contend for 
is life , not the amount or quantity of life, but the 
fact of life.” 

The word in its general sense refers to “ that 
state of animals and plants, or of an organized 
being, in which its natural functions and motions 
are performed, or in which its organs are capable of 
performing their functions” (Webster). "This is 
the popular acceptation of the word, and in this 
sense we must regard it. 1 he word is also used 
with reference to specific stages of existence : thus, 
we say cell-life or germ-life, embryonic life, fcetal 
life, in order to distinguish them from one another 
as well as from that kind of life now under consid¬ 
eration, which we will term independent life. The 
principle of life mysteriously contained in the germ 
is the same life continued on in man ; and if the 
presence of the vital principle is all that is con¬ 
tended for, then the vivified ovule itself, or the liv¬ 
ing embryo suddenly thrust forth from the mother 
at'any period of its career, may justly be regarded 
as living issue. But something more than proof i 
of life” is demanded. The amount or quantity of 
life is a matter of importance, as the following quo¬ 
tation will show. Every legitimate infant in ventre 
sa mere is considered born for all beneficial pur¬ 
poses (that is, for those relating to its own interests), 
but “as it respects the rights of others claiming 
through the child , if it be born dead, or in such an 
early stage of pregnancy as to be incapable of living, 
it is to be considered as if it had never been born 
or conceived.” (Blackstone, Book I. *130, note.) 
Here the amount is measured in pointedly exclud¬ 
ing the child which, though it is not dead , is incapa¬ 
ble of living. 

“To discuss metaphysical subtleties on the sub¬ 
ject of life before a court and jury” might, under 
certain circumstances, “ befog and confuse plain 
common-sense jurymen;” but I trust that they 
could readily be made to comprehend the dif¬ 
ference between the amount of life comprised in 
one individual and in the 800,000 composing the 
population of our city; or that the existence of a 
State depends upon the number and the varied duties 
of its people. In other words, they could be made 
to appreciate the difference between the life of one 
cell and that of the countless number composing 
the body,— between the life of a tissue or organ 
; and that of the being of which it is only a part. 
We cannot declare a person is alive because the 
microscope reveals the fact that cell-life is not yet 
extinct; and I am confident that even an expert 
witness would hesitate long before admitting the 
1 existence of an individual when it depended upon 
such microscopic evidence. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the longer a per¬ 
son is completely submerged the less life do we find 
in the body, and the chances of resuscitation are ; 
correspondingly diminished. Our restorative me as- 
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ures consist in stimulating cell-action by artificial 
respiration, warmth, etc., and if their use is not 
attended with success, then we assert that the indi¬ 
vidual is dead ; not because life has entirely de¬ 
parted from the body, but because vitality has 
diminished to such an extent that we cannot recall 
into activity those functions upon which the life of 
the individual is dependent. Thus, a newly-born 
babe may be said to be dead if it is incapable of 
exercising those functions without which life can¬ 
not continue. Recognizing this fact, the counsel 
for the plaintiff in the Delaware trial (Stout vs. 
Killen) alleged that the life in the child was 
merely a prolongation of foetal existence; but the 
defence held that this doctrine was untenable, and 
by a dexterous use of the word 44 life” succeeded in 
befogging the jury to such an extent that they sus¬ 
tained the claim of the defendant, notwithstanding 
the learned judge's efforts to lead them to a right 
conclusion. 

A child born without the ability to breathe is not 
alive in the meaning of the law. Air is indispensable 
to life ; and, says Dr. Draper, 44 In this particular 
the Scriptures have summed up the deductions of 
modern physiology in a single line,—no metaphor¬ 
ical expression, but the simple assertion of a truth: 
He * breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, 
and man became a living soul.’ ” It was originally 
held that crying was a necessary proof of a live 
birth, thus showing that, in the early life of this law, 
respiration was needed to indicate life. But after¬ 
wards it was said by a learned lawyer. Sir Edward 
Coke, that it need not cry, 44 for perchance it might 
be born dumb.” This, however, does not exclude 
the conclusion that it must respire, and nowhere is 
it hinted that respiration is unnecessary. The ex¬ 
cuse for not making crying an obligatory proof 
relates not to the lungs but to other organs,—those 
of the voice,—and there is no reason to believe 
that the law now does not require the child to 
breathe before it can be called 44 living issue.” Un¬ 
less a placenta is developed, the embryo lives and 
dies as an embryo, for its further progress is arrested, 
and it cannot pass into that stage of existence 
known as foetal. And so with the foetus: it must 
live and die as a foetus, and can never pass into an 
independent life without the use of its lungs.* 

In this connection, 44 profound and learned theo¬ 
ries upon the difference between intra- and extra- 
uterine life” might very properly be studied by the 
44 ingenious counsel” and explained to the jury, 
who will be called upon to decide whether or not 
the child had a separate and independent life; 
whether or not it was alive as a being of this world. 

Foetal life is a dependent life. The elaboration 
of the blood which is essential for its maintenance 
is performed through the instrumentality of the 
placenta,-—the lungs of the foetus,—and this in¬ 
volves a different arrangement in the route of the 
circulation from that which exists when independent 
life is established and the individual elaborates its 


* In confesso est respirationem a vita et vitam a respiratione separart 
non posse, adeo ut vivens omnino spiret et spirans omnino vivat.— Galen, 
Life means respiration; not to have breathed is not to have lived.— 
Casper, vol, iii. p. 33. 


own blood. From the placenta arterial blood 
passes to every part of the foetal system, distrib¬ 
uting its oxygen and nutritive elements to every 
tissue. As venous or impure blood it is returned 
to the placental surface, where, by endosmotic 
action, it is relieved of its carbonic acid and again 
supplied with oxygen and nutriment from the blood 
of the mother. It is unnecessary to refer to theh 
anatomical peculiarities of the foetal circulatory ap¬ 
paratus further than to say their existence is owing 
to the important fact that the foetus must receive 
its breath and nourishment through the placenta. 
During this period the lungs are two solid, almost 
impervious, and utterly useless organs, receiving no 
blood except that required for their nutrition. Yet 
they are compactly stowed away and carefully nour¬ 
ished until the time arrives when the child's exist¬ 
ence will depend upon their coming promptly to its 
rescue. 

When the child is born and separated from its 
mother, the whole current of the circulation must 
be changed, otherwise it cannot live. The blood 
can no longer go to the placenta, for the source 
whence it received its breath is cut off, therefore it 
speedily seeks another channel, and passes in large 
quantities to the lungs. Now it is that these organs 
are called upon to fulfil the purpose for which they 
were created,—that of substituting a function of 
the placenta, and establishing in the being an inde- i 
pendent life. 

An independent life, then, can be said to exist 
only after the child has come into actual relation¬ 
ship with the world through the respiratory func¬ 
tion. Unless air enters the lungs, its condition is 
precisely the same as it would be in utero with its 
cord tightly ligated. The child does not necessa¬ 
rily die upon the instant, for during labor it may 
live for five minutes after the cord has ceased puU [ 
sating (Barnes). It would be interesting to know 
how long life can continue cut off from placen¬ 
tal and aerial respiration. Dr. Barnes states that a 
living child has been removed from the dead mother, 1 
by the Caesarean operation, thirteen minutes after 
the maternal circulation had ceased. And instances 
where living children were extracted in this way with- J 
in ten minutes after the mother’s death are not rare, j 
It is probable that no part of the foetus is supplied 
with pure arterial blood, and on this account it may 
be able to live longer shut off from the air than it 
would be if deprived of oxygen after respiration 
was established. 

But it must be remembered that this is not inde¬ 
pendent life, for it is still living upon that which it 
has received from the mother. As yet, the child 
cannot participate in a single interest common to 
mankind ; there is nothing of this world that it 
can partake of, not even the atmosphere we breathe; 
and it is as dead to all such interests as if it were still 
unborn. It is a prolongation of foetal life, likened 
by the plaintiff’s counsel in 44 the Delaware case” 
to the momentum imparted to a piece of machinery 
and retained for a while after the impelling power 
had been withdrawn. A better illustration, how¬ 
ever, might be found in a locomotive which, with 
steam in the chambers and fire in the furnace, escapes 
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from the depot without fireman or tender. Although 
it is cut off from the source of its supplies, it will 
continue to run so long as a sufficient amount of 
steam is generated by the fire within it. It is alive, 
so to speak, but in the condition of a child that 
cannot breathe. No fuel can be supplied, the fire 
must go out, motion cease, and the engine remain 
an inert mass upon the road. 

With the exception of respiration, there is no 
phenomenon we can adduce to show the difference 
between foetal and independent life; and this is 
one of such a positive character, and attended with 
such prominent physiological changes, that I can¬ 
not do otherwise than accept the statement of Drs. 
Ramsbotham and Lee, “Nothing less than breath¬ 
ing can establish the fact of a live birth. ” I do 
not understand these gentlemen as admitting that 
a child is dead because it does not immediately 
breathe after its birth. “ The fallacy of this opin¬ 
ion ’ 1 is undoubtedly shown in the case quoted by 
Dr. Reese, where the infant commenced breathing 
after restorative measures were used. But in the 
Delaware case it was otherwise, for the child failed 
to respond in any way to the remedies applied by 
skilful physicians. And may we not argue that 
their want of success exhibited “ the fallacy of the 

opinion” entertained by those who declared"it to be 
alive ? 

Is the beating of the heart a satisfactory evidence 
of life, sufficient to establish its existence both 
physiological and legal? Temperature and muscu¬ 
lar movement are also indicative of the presence of 
life, but, confessedly, not always reliable. Some¬ 
times the fibres of a muscle have been noticed in 
rhythmical motion, so that “ a sensation as of the 
pulsation of an artery was plainly felt” when one’s 
fingers were pressed upon it (Carpenter’s Phys.). 
Dr. Brown-Sequard “ has observed some curious 
rhythmical movements, from five to twenty in the 
minute, in' the intercostals, diaphragm, and some 
of the muscles of locomotion, after death.” How 
readily an inaccurate observer might mistake this 
motion of the intercostals for that of the heart! 
and how much more easily one may be deceived 
when searching for that which is ardently desired ! 

By an English court, many years since, the trem¬ 
ulous motion of an infant’s lips, in the absence of 
all other indications of life, was considered suffi¬ 
cient evidence to establish the fact of a live birth. 
But that decision would not hold good now, for we 
know that muscles do not lose their irritability im¬ 
mediately after death. And the heart itself,—the 
most irritable of muscles,—may it not throb after 
an individual has ceased to live? In some instances 
the heart will continue its pulsations long after the 
animal is dead. In animals killed with conium 
it will beat for many minutes after death (Dr. Wil¬ 
liam Curtis, in New York Medical Record, May, 
*875) ( an d the frog’s heart, even when it is cut 
into slices, will continue its rhythmical motions. 

It is true that the life of the body is dependent upon 
the functional activity of the heart in common with 
that of other organs ; but does it follow that it must 
stop beating before we can say, “He is dead” ? The 
hanging murderer is not cut down until the heart¬ 


beat is no longer detected ; but is he—the murderer 
—not dead before this? 

One would not be apt to regard a headless body 
as a living being, yet it is on record that the heart 
of a decapitated criminal was seen pulsating twenty 
minutes after death, and continued with perfectly 
regular action, at the rate of forty-four pulsations 
in the minute, for an hour (Carpenter’s Physiology). 
Was this “a satisfactory evidence of life sufficient 
to establish his existence, both physiological and 
legal ? Many cases might be cited having a tend¬ 
ency to lessen our faith in the reliability of this 
sign of life, but none of them are so remarkable as 
the one which I will give on the authority of my 
friend Dr. Renel Stewart, of this city, who has 
promised to report it to the Times . 

July, 187 2 , & 10 o’clock f.m. t he was called 
to a neighboring house, in which He found a gentle¬ 
man pulseless, cold, and stiff. The jaw had dropped, 
the eyes were fixed ; in fact, every indication of death 
was present, and, as a matter of course, the doctor 
pronounced him dead. Happening to place his ear 
over the cardiac region, he detected the beating qf 
tho heart, d here was no mistake in this, for by 

the chest its action became stronger, 
and hesuc.ce.eded in_obtaining a radial pulse.' Cada¬ 
veric rigidiULfeadset in, and he could raise the en- 
tire body by its hearTT' Dr. S. visited the house at 
intervals until jjgven o’clock in the morning, and at 
each visit ascertained that the heart was still beat - 
i/ig. At eight o’clock it ceased to beat, relaxation 
nad occurred, and symptoms of decomposition were 
plainly discernible. 

The points I wish to illustrate by this article are 
as follows: 

1. The law, reasonably interpreted, demands 
more than “simply proof of life” in the issue be¬ 
fore it can be called living. 

2. That the proof of respiration was originally 
necessary to establish a live birth, and that there is 

no evidence to show that this proof is not still re¬ 
quired. 

3. lhat until respiration occurs the life of the 
child must necessarily be considered as foetal. 

4. That the law, reasonably interpreted, cannot 
recognize a foetus as living issue. It must be born 
with a possibility of inheriting, which possibility 
fails if it lacks at its birth the functions of inde¬ 
pendent being. 

5. d hat respiration is the only evidence of an 
independent life. 
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it, and that is available and germane for its proper 
illuminatiop, and this is my apology for this com¬ 
munication! 

In my original paper, some points, although 
thoroughly Weighed in my own mind, were inad¬ 
vertently orriitted, which I will try to introduce 
now ; should!I fail, however, to do so satisfactorily, 

I shall be pleased to answer any question pertinent 
to the subject. 

My patient is of a nervo-sanguineous temper¬ 
ament, and hence was often under inspection. He 
was ever on the alert for breakers. This causes 
me, naturally enough, it must be conceded, to speak 
with more assurance than I should be justified in 
doing in ordinary .cases of syphilis. His penis was 
normal in every particular prior to infection. I 
have never seen any solution of the continuity of 
any part of it, or of the chancre-cicatrix, other 
than the initial lesion and the later chancre alluded 
to. He had “ travelled” so much previous to mar¬ 
riage that no stress could be laid upon the ardor 
of being “newly married.” I apprehended no 
danger of abrasions, consequently no “necessity 
to warn” my patient of the possibility of infection 
by such accidents. 

He never had mucous patches or lesion of any of 
the mucous surfaces until nearly two years after the 
date of invasion, and then had what was described 
by me as a urethral chancre, a re-inoculation as I 
considered it at the time. I have not the slightest 
evidence that any abrasion of the penis occurred; 
hence, no point that the wife was syphilized by in¬ 
oculation of his blood. If an abrasion occurred, 
it must have been microscopical. It is, under the 
circumstances, obviously impossible to say positively 
and finally that he did or did not thus infect her. 
What stretch of the imagination or of the truth, I 
submit, does it require for me to sum up that he did 
not thus infect her, when I only have a possibility, 
but not a probability, of such inoculation? If that 
source of contamination has been eliminated, it 
brings us again to the original “hypothesis,” that 
of syphilitic semen. 

Now, then, if the semen of a syphilitic man will 
impregnate a healthy ovum, and, later, that fer¬ 
tilized egg will infect the mother, does it not seem 
logical as well as reasonable that the syphilitic germ 
was present in the semen? and in this case, that ele¬ 
ment being present, why could it not contaminate a 
“uterus very susceptible to the transmutation of 

nathematical proportions of a 


says, “ Here is one of the very smallest living par¬ 
ticles carrying the most extensive powers,—powers 
which may reach to every tissue in the being that is 
to be formed. It is, nevertheless, suggested that the 
spermatozoon may be composed of millions of par¬ 
ticles, one or more having been detached from every 
component element of the tissues of the parental 
organism. But this is not all; for every one of 
millions of spermatozoa must be considered as hav¬ 
ing been formed in the same way.” 

From what I have written upon this case, is a 
physician warranted and blameless (should subse¬ 
quent infection follow) in advising a syphilitic 
patient, who presents no visible signs of the disease, 
that the only danger of infecting his wife will occur 
either from pregnancy or abrasion of his penis? 
May I ask Dr., Taylor if he would feel secure in so 
teaching a patient? 

Fall River, 'Ma|s., June 8, 1875. 




A COMPLICATED TWIN LABOR. 

BY Ht G. LANDIS, A.M., M.D., 

\ Niles, Ohio. 

A T 11.45 p.m\ of November 5 I was called to 
deliver Mrs. S., set. 29, fourth pregnancy, in 
labor since 8 a.m. An illiterate midwife in attend¬ 
ance had become alarmed at an unusual delay,—viz., 
the child’s head had been born for an hour, and 
there was as yet rib inclination of the body to fol¬ 
low, although the pains were powerful. On intro¬ 
ducing a finger into the vagina in search of an 
axilla, a second head was found on the pelvic floor, 
in immediate contact with the thorax of the first 
child, and in a directly transverse position ; the 
anterior fontanelle being nearly opposite and below 
the right tuber ischii, the posterior fontanelle a 
little "below the left tuber. The anterior and 
already born head was covered by very thick mem¬ 
branes, which were divided by scissors and peeled 
back. During several pains this head was observed 
to be immovable, not inclined to yield to traction ; 
neither could the posterior head be pushed upwards, 
but was perceptibly driven towards the outlet. Fol¬ 
lowing this indication, two fingers were inserted in 
the vagina as far as possible, and the perineum 
drawn down during a pain ; at the same time the 
anterior head was pulled forwards and up over the 
pubes. The second pain brought the posterior 
head so far down that it could be seen with the 
same membranes as tightly stretched over it as with 
the first head. These were again divided, and the 
succeeding pain drove the second head through the 
vulva; the rest of the child followed at once, and 
was followed by the anterior qhild. The placenta 
came away with light traction in six minutes. It 
was large, with two separate cords ; the chorion and 
amnion were common. The children were both 
female, of the same size, and weighed each five 
pounds. The second head measured tour and a half 
inches in the occipito-frontal and three and thiee- 
quarter inches in the bi-parietal diameter. In pass¬ 
ing down it had pressed a groove in the chest of the 
first child, the sternum being flattened against the 
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I also invite your attention to the violations 
of law respecting advertisements of medi¬ 
cines for the cure of secret diseases, or for the 
cure of diseases peculiarly appertaining to> 

tpEO 

| By the act of ltith of March, 1870, it shall 
[not he lawful to print or publish advertise¬ 
ments of medicines, drugs, nostrums, or appa¬ 
ratus for the cure of secret or venereal dis¬ 
eases, or for ibe cure of those diseases pecu¬ 
liarly appertaining to females ; f * * 

rind every such person so offending shall os 
Jpuilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon con- 
fvictibn thereof, be fined in any sum not ex¬ 
ceeding one thousand dollars, or undergo an 
imprisonment not exceeding six months, or 
both or either, at the discretion of the Court. 
A second section of the Act prohibits the ad¬ 
vertisement and sale of any secret nostrum or 
drug, purporting to be for the use ot females, 
for vhe purnose’of preventing conception, or 
of procurin'g abortion or mis-oarriage, umler 
the penalty of being deemed guilty ot a mis¬ 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof, to be 
,fined in any sum not exceeding one thousand 
.Collars, or be imprisoned in the county jail not 
exceeding six months, or both, at the discre* 
tiou of the court. 








fire and flood, tolerate official corruption and 
imbecility, walk unconcernedly amid crime and 
pestilence, ana permit the newspapers ©f other 
cities to circulate all manner of falsehoods and 
truths concerning the city of shanties and lum¬ 
ber 3 ards—but if he is only prospering financial¬ 
ly, according to the modern standard of pros¬ 
perity, the representa ! ive Chicagoan is as hap¬ 
py as “ a clam at high tide.” He came here, 
in tbe first place, to make money,* he stays here 
for tl at purpose, and he will succeed, somehow, 
or peiiah ia the attempt. 

BRIDGES AND THEATRES. 

The destruction of so many bridges which 
spanned the various branches of the Chicago 
river has proved one of the most annoying 
results ©f the fire, ana one which affects all 
classes of people, though none so much as 
business and laboring men. After a long de¬ 
lay (utterly inexcusable under the circum¬ 
stances) the Board of Public Works have let 
contracts for rebuiidirg several of the more 
prominent bridges, and work is progressing on 
se very rapidly, Sundays as well as week 
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